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abounding in men of leisure, never omitting the
slow and steady forms necessary for good considera-
tion, it is certain that we should not need a higher
Chamber. But, though, beside an ideal House of
Commons, the Lords will be unnecessary, and there-
fore pernicious beside the actual House, a revising
and leisured legislature is extremely useful if not
quite necessary."

The House of Commons, of forty or fifty years
ago, was very far from a perfect legislative and
deliberative assembly. But it got through its
work; and it fairly represented the views, and
realised the aspirations, I do not say of the nation,
but at any rate of the electorate. It accomplished
what it was wanted to do: that is to say, it
gradually and steadily brought into operation those
moderate political reforms, on which the hearts of
most middle-class Englishmen were seriously, if not
too ardently, set. It did not overload itself with
business; its personnel commanded the respect of
the country; it contrived to turn out a respectable
tale of legislation, year by year; and, though it
had its ample share of the inconsistency, the
contradictoriness, and the mental confusion, which
are common to all large and miscellaneous assemblies
of men, it was a reasonably successful body, which
knew what the nation desired and was able to carry
out its intentions* At no time in its career has the
House of Commons, been more powerful and more
efficient; than it was during the first three decades
of Queen Victoria's reign. And in the fourth
decade, though the "leap in the dark" of 1867 had
enthroned the Democracy in power, the old influences
and traditions remained, and the House of Commons